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WALT WHITMAN AND THE TREE OF LIFE 
By E. H. Esy 


University of Washington 


eee a poet works naturally and in depth with image and meta- 
phor, his imagery should be as unique as finger-prints, more 
revealing, even, than conscious intent. Certainly such is true of 
Walt Whitman who rejected established practices, thereby de- 
pending more than ordinarily on intuitions. Of course scholars 
and critics have known this about Whitman for a long time but 
only recently has anyone examined intensively his imagery. 

Among these late studies two are especially important: James E. 
Miller’s A Critical Guide to Leaves of Grass and Haruo Shimizu’s 
A Study of Walt Whitman’s Imagery.+ Yet for all their contribu- 
tions they have not exhausted possibilities. For example, an 
unexamined facet chosen herein precisely because it seemed to be 
sharply defined and strictly limited is the examination of Whitman’s 
tree imagery. The study developed from curiosity about the poet’s 
use of the live-oak as a symbol for comradeship. 

A Whitman note (1856-1859?) says this: ‘A string of Poems 
(short etc.) embodying the amative love of woman—the same as 
Live Oak Leaves do the passion of friendship for man.’* The 
Valentine Manuscripts contain an original grouping of twelve 
poems once having the title, ‘Live Oak with Moss,’ in which the 
first two poems elaborated the conceit.’ The first, the present, ‘ Not 
Heat Flames up and Consumes’ but with twelve lines later made 
into the poem, ‘Roots and Leaves Themselves Alone’ has as its 
controlling metaphor, buds—‘ love-buds’ from trees in the ‘wild 
woods’ which will ‘ become flowers, fruits, tall branches and trees’. 
... ‘If you bring the warmth of the sun to them, . . . If you become 
the aliment and the wet, . . .’ Subsidiary but related are ‘scents 
from the wild woods and pond-side,’ ‘ breast-sorrel and pinks of 


1 James E. Miller, Jr., A Critical Guide to Leaves of Grass (Chicago, 1957) ; 
Haruo Shimizu, A Study of Walt Whitman’s Imagery (Tokyo, 1957). See Haruo 
Shimizu, ‘A Study of Whitman’s Imagery,’ Walt Whitman Review, V (June 
1959) , 26-28. 

2? The Complete Prose Works of Walt Whitman (New York, 1902), VI, 18, 
note 63. 

*Fredson Bowers, Whitman’s Manuscripts: Leaves of Grass (1860) (Chicago, 
1955) , pp. Ixiv-Ixvii, 92-93, 100-102. 
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love,’ ‘Gushes from the throats of birds, hid in the foliage of trees.’ 
Whatever else this image-cluster may signify, it reveals a complex 
of associations involving trees. 

The second poem, ‘I Saw in Louisiana a Live Oak Growing’, is 
not changed except for the group order but the early arrangement 
made the ‘ Third-month twigs’ of the first poem above relate to 
the line, ‘And I plucked a twig with a certain number of leaves 
upon it, and twined around it a little moss, and brought it away—’ 
as a ‘curious token’ of ‘ manly love.’ ¢ 

Here are images, symbols with multiple meanings, establishing 
an equation, trees equal manly love or comradeship. But relation- 
ships develop that are even more complex and pervasive in another 
note which consists of this: ‘ Loveblows. Loveblossoms. Loveapples. 
Loveleaves. Loveclimbers. Loveverdure. Love Vines. Lovebranches. 
Loveroot. Climber-blossom. Verdure, branch, fruit and vine. Love- 
root. Juice Climber. Silk crotch. Crotch bulb and vine. Juicy, 
climbering mine. Bulb, silkthread crotch and .. .’5 Whitman was 
searching for a title, presumably for the poems mentioned previously 
“embodying the amative love of woman.’ He was also working by 
association from poems about comradeship to a related but contrast- 
group about sexual love in which the image-cluster is to be of 
branches, vines, flowers, fruits. The relationships of the cluster 
reach even farther when compared with line 2:9 of ‘The Song of 
Myself.’ Here again are the ‘ loveroot, silk-thread, crotch and vine,’ 
as description and glorification of man’s sexual organs. 

Another example of Whitman’s image-making is the note: ‘ The 
States.—Prairie Psalms (Psalms, Praises). Prairie Spaces. Prairie 
Babes. Prairie Daughters and ? Sons. ? Prairie Oaks. (Commence 
with a proto with the word “ Perennial.” Babes of the States. 
Prairie airs. American chants—do chorus.’* Although a different 
group of poems is involved two items unquestionably relate with 
the live-oak symbol— Prairie Oaks’ and ‘Perennial ’—while the 
‘babes, sons, daughters’ tie in with images of ‘ amative love.’ 

The final title, ‘Calamus,’ apparently originates in this note: 
‘Breast Sorrel. Breast Pinks. Breast Currents. Breast Apples. 
Calamus Roots,’* but the ‘ breast-sorrel and pinks of love’ of the 
poem quoted above seems to have a common origin. What puzzles 
is the jump in association from foliage, flowers, fruit and breast 
to Calamus roots. The linkage may be conjectured. As already 
noted, early titles for the Calamus group were ‘Live Oak with 
Moss’ and ‘ Live Oak Leaves.’ Moss and leaves images are possibly 
equivalent although moss suggests hair on the chest. Thus the 
breast association above. Leaves, however, have become the domi- 
nant symbol for the whole work so Whitman drops roots as part 


“Emory Holloway, editor, Inclusive Edition. Leaves of Grass. (New York, 
1925) , p. 106. Text as quoted in Bowers, p. 102. 

5 Complete Prose Works, VII, 10, note 37. 

* Same work, VII, 13, note 50. ™Same work, VII, 33, note 123. 
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of his new title and makes it Calamus leaves and then drops leaves 
from the title. The first two poems in the revised group bear this 
out. The ‘tongues aromatic’ growing by the ‘margins of pond- 
waters’ and the ‘scented herbage’ of the first poem, the ‘ tomb- 
leaves, body-leaves,’ ‘ tall,’ ‘delicate,’ leaves of the second poem, 
almost constituting a refrain, establish the symbol. 

Another note of Whitman’s seems to verify this (for brevity I 
leave out items which can be explained but take by-paths) : ‘ Sweet 
flag. Sweet fern. . . . Aromatic. Calamus.’* Additional evidence 
comes from a Whitman letter to Moncure Conway: 


‘Calamus’ is a common word here; it is the very large and aromatic 
grass, a root, spears three feet high—often called ‘sweet flag ’—grows 
all over the Northern and Middle States—(see Webster’s Large Dic- 
tionary—Calamus—definition 2)—The récherché or ethereal sense, as 
used in my book, arises partly from it, Calamus presenting the biggest 
and hardiest kind of spears of grass, and from its fresh, aromatic, 
pungent bouquet.® 


By now the linked associations starting from a live-oak tree have 
arrived at leaves of grass, but I have no intention of pushing any 
farther. I do want to suggest, however, that ramifications of the 
leaves of grass image have never been explored nor has anyone yet 
shown how extensively it is repeated all through the book. The 
linkage to leaves of a tree is not far-fetched. Whitman himself 
suggests it in his remarks to Horace Traubel as they were discussing 
his proposed title, ‘ November Boughs.’ 


I am well satisfied with my success with titles—with Leaves of Grass, 
for instance, though some of my friends themselves rather kicked against 
it at the start—particularly the literary hair-splitters, who rejected it 
as a species of folly. ‘Leaves of Grass,’ they said: ‘there are no leaves 
of grass; there are spears of grass: that’s your word, Walt Whitman: 
spears, spears.’ But Spears of Grass would not have been the same 
to me. Etymologically leaves is correct—scientific men use it so. I 
stuck to leaves, leaves, leaves, until it was able to take care of itself. 
Now it has got well started on its voyage—it will never be displaced.*° 


Obviously the remarks arise from awareness that November boughs 
almost bare of leaves would lose some point if the over-all title was 
spears of grass. 

To read all of Leaves of Grass for tree imagery may seem pedantic 
but results justify the labor. The tree image ramifies beyond all 
normal expectations. A tree has roots, a trunk, branches, twigs, 
buds, leaves, possibly flowers, fruit, seeds or nuts. A tree has bark, 
wood, sap, may grow in a woods, a forest, an orchard. Log, logger, 
woodsman, wood-pile, log-cabin, a stump, an axe can be used as 
metaphors for a tree. Theoretically such extension can be almost 


*Same work, VII, 11, note 41. 

® Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (New York, 1914), III, 
299. Letter to Conway, 1 November 1867. 

Same work, I, 186: 20 May 1888. 
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limitless but reason and respect for the author’s intentions set 
bounds. 

One hundred and eighty-three instances of tree imagery occur 
in Leaves of Grass, occur in every group and every long poem 
except six: ‘Crossing Brooklyn Ferrry,’ ‘Song of the Answerer,’ 
‘A Song of the Rolling Earth,’ ‘ Passage to India,’ ‘ Prayer of 
Columbus,’ and * The Sleepers.’ The first is in the dedication poem 
where Whitman’s soul would write such verses for its body that 
should it return after death or resume the chants in other spheres, 
‘(Tallying earth’s soil, trees, winds, tumultuous waves,’ it may keep 
on being pleased at owning these verses. The paired words—soil, 
trees; wind, waves—are symbols for earth and ocean, which in turn 
are symbols for body and spirit. The poet is announcing his faith. 
Though he speaks of body and soul as two, he affirms them one. The 
soul, ‘ struck off’ from the primordial spiritual essence, thereby gains 
identity: ‘I too have been struck from the float forever held in 
solution, /I too had receiv’d identity by my body.’?+| The poet, 
then, must imitate, must use images to define his meanings: ‘ You 
objects that call from diffusions my meanings and give them 
shape! ’ 1? 

‘Eidolons,’ the most important poem of ‘ Inscriptions,’ has the 
most significant tree image of that group—‘ giant trees, / Far-born, 
far-dying, living long, to leave, / Eidalons everlasting.’ Since 
‘Eidolons’ expresses Whitman’s faith, his belief in an Idealistic 
philosophy, this tree reference repeats the idea of the dedication 
poem and points ahead to the long-lived, giant Redwood tree. The 
tree metaphor of ‘For Him I Sing’ brings another association. 
The poet singing for the modern man, for his comrade, raises the 
present on the past—‘ As some perennial tree out of its roots, the 
present on the past ’"—the perennial tree presages the perennial live- 
oak; the roots, the Calamas root. 

‘Starting from Paumanok’ has no new tree image; it only repeats 
the body-soul theme with trees once again equated to body and 
earth. References in the ‘Song of Myself’ are mostly natural to 
context, such as, ‘The stumps stand thick around the clearing, 
the squatter strikes deep with his axe,’ or ‘ The play of shine and 
shade on the trees as the supple boughs wag.’ The decisive metaphor 
is of course leaves of grass, which develops from the mystical experi- 
ence of Section 5 into the extended metaphors of Section 6. At 
the same time Whitman keeps the reader aware of the equality of 
leaves of grass and leaves of a tree as in ‘ The sniff of green leaves 
and dry leaves, and of the shore and dark-color’d sea-rocks, and of 
hay in the barn.’ That effective tree image, the ‘Earth of the 
slumbering and liquid trees!’ and the ‘ rich apple-blossom’d earth! ’ 
is part of a complex figure in which earth and sea are united, 
become one as body and soul do, as lovers do, in the night. 


Inclusive Edition, p. 136: ‘Crossing Brooklyn Ferry,’ 5:9-10. 
12 Same work, p. 125: ‘Song of the Open Road,’ 3: 2. 
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Another important passage is in Section 24 where the poet 
worships his own body. Two of the lines link grass and trees with 
hair and muscle and blood. ‘ Mix’d tussled hay of head, beard, 
brawn, it shall be you! / Trickling sap of maple, fibre of manly 
wheat, it shall be you!’ Five lines farther another pair of lines 
anticipate the live-oak symbol for comradely love. ‘ Broad muscular 
fields, branches of live oak, loving lounger in my winding paths, 
it shall be you! / Hands I have taken, face I have kiss’d, mortal I 
have ever touch’d, it shall be you! ’ 

In Section 30 is another significant metaphor. This time the 
flowers and branches of trees are metaphors for love of man and 
woman. ‘And a summit and flower there is the feeling they have 
for each other, / And they are to branch boundlessly out of that 
lesson until it becomes omnific.’ Whitman does not seem to have 
a plant or shrub in mind since ‘summit’ and ‘to branch bound- 
lessly’ are not apt except for a tree. 

A later metaphor uses the orchard, the fruit, which are probably 
apples, as images of the earth and other spheres hanging in space. 
‘{ visit the orchards of spheres and look at the product, / And 
look at quintillions ripen’d and look at quintillions green.’ 4% Since 
the phrase, * the apple-shaped earth,’ is used elsewhere the likelihood 
that Whitman had it in mind seems reasonable. 

The ‘Children of Adam’ group is organized as Mr James 
Miller has shown around a myth of a new Adam and Eve return- 
ing to the Garden of Eden. Children of Adam, they renounce 
shame for body, sin for sex. Then the whole Earth becomes 
an Eden. Subsidiary but natural imagery grows from the gar- 
den theme as of an orchard with emphasis on flowering and 
ripeness. In the second poem the new Adam, ‘ Renascent with 
grossest Nature’ sings the song of procreation, informing his poems 
‘Of the smell of apples and lemons, of the pairing of birds, / Of 
the wet of woods, of the lapping of waves,’ and these associations 
are repeated and extended in ‘Spontaneous Me,’ originally called 
‘Bunch Poem’; whether a bunch of grass or leaves or twigs or 
blossoms or berries is not indicated. The images relating to trees 
include blossoms of the mountain ash, colored autumn leaves, 
primitive apples, the wet of woods, the aroma of birch-bark, the 
walnut-trunk, walnut-husks, ripen’d long-round walnuts and that 
effective image for sexual fulfillment: ‘‘he dead leaf whirling its 
spiral whirl and falling still and content to the ground.’ 

In ‘We Two, How Long We Were Fool’d’ the new Adam and 
Eve celebrate their love through metaphors stressing naturalness. 
‘We become plants, trunks, foliage, roots, bark,’ “We are oaks, 
we grow in the openings side by side,’ ‘ We are what locust blossoms 
are, we drop scent around lanes mornings and evenings.’ 

Tree imagery in the Calamus poems has already been discussed, 
particularly that in the two poems originally elaborating the live-oak 


18 Same work, p. 55: ‘Song of Myself,’ 33: 89. 
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symbolism. Shift to the Calamus made necessary some changes, but 
nevertheless the tree symbolism remains equal and parallel to the 
Calamus symbol. One poem especially shows this thematic double- 
ness, ‘ Roots and Leaves Themselves Alone.’ The roots and leaves 
brought from the pond-side are evidently of the Calamus, but by 
the sixth line the offering is ‘ frost-mellow’d and Third-month twigs ’ 
with buds that, if you bring warmth and aliment and the wet, will 
become ‘ flowers, fruits, tall branches and trees.’ Even though most 
of Calamus No. 5 (States) was later rejected, the poet kept the 
last part as ‘For You O Democracy’ with his most striking image 
retained, ‘the planting of companionship thick as trees.’ 

The next poem ‘These I Singing in Spring’ is a particularly 
important example of Whitman's imaginative processes. He as the 
new Adam traverses the garden but soon passes its gates to the 
pond-sides, the fields and the forests. Though he thought he was 
alone a troop of friends gather around him so he collects tokens 
to give them, lilacs with branches of pine, some moss from a live- 
oak, pinks, laurel-leaves and a handful of sage. He reserves the 
calamus-root for special comrades but also includes * twigs of maple 
and a bunch of wild orange and chestnut, / And stems of currants 
and plum-blows, and the aromatic cedar.’ These images also hook 
up to the thematic symbols in ‘Children of Adam.’ 

Tree references in ‘Salut Au Mond’ are the normal, the expected 
ones for such a subject. The ‘Song of the Open Road’ has one 
important tree reference. Whitman asks his soul why it is so 
affected by the presence or absence of certain men or women and 
then adds: ‘ Why are these trees I never walk under but large and 
melodious thoughts descend upon me? /(I think they hang there 
winter and summer on those trees and always drop fruit as I pass.’ 
Thus the love and comradeship symbols are put together with the 
added implication that trees have consciousness. ‘Our Old Feuil- 
lage ’ is in its title the leaf metaphor used now as symbol for ‘ These, 
my ever-united lands.’ The ‘Song of the Broad-Axe’ develops 
another facet: 


Weapon shapely, naked, wan, 

Head from the mother’s bowels drawn, 

Wooded flesh and metal bone, limb only one and lip only one, 

Gray-blue leaf by red-heat grown, helve produced from a little 
seed sown, 

Resting the grass amid and upon, 

To be lean’d and to lean on. 


Here Whitman has brought together a remarkable number of 
his important images: mother Earth, birth as from woman, the 
naked body, the wooden handle grown from a seed, the axe resting 
on the grass and leaned upon by man. Frequent references to trees 
follow, for what is more inevitable in considering an axe? And 
the axe has become the ‘emblematic’ tool of pioneering America. 

The next significant treatment is in the ‘Song of the Redwood- 
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Tree.’ The giant tree of ‘Eidolons’ is now the mighty redwood, 
being cut down by the ‘sharp tongues of axes,’ chanting its death- 
chant. This poem is, among other things, Whitman’s elegy to the 
primeval American forest. ‘The tree willingly gives way to men who 
will here ‘tower proportionate to Nature,’ and its voice is as a 
‘chorus of dryads, fading, departing, or hamadryads departing.’ 
This myth was a favorite, one that Whitman got from the Greeks 
and Druids and which he had already set up in ‘ Song of the Broad- 
Axe’ by reference to Druid’s Albic temples with unhewn wooden 
pillars. Thus the redwood tree’s assertion is already prepared for: 
‘(For know I bear the soul befitting me, I too have consciousness, 
identity... .)’ 

In ‘A Song for Occupations,’ Whitman asserts his love ‘for all 
my fellows upon the earth,’ declares that all religious grow out 
of man, for ‘ Leaves are not more shed from the trees, or from the 
earth, than they are shed out of you.’ Similarly in ‘Song of the 
Universal’ nature’s amelioration leads to spiritual perfections, 
‘The blossoms, fruits of ages, orchards divine and certain.’ ‘ When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d’ develops around three sym- 
bols—the lilac, the western star, and the song of the hermit thrush— 
but only subsidiary to them is the image repeated five times almost 
as a refrain about pines and cedars shadowy, fragrant, still. 

To discuss in detail all the tree references in Leaves of Grass 
would be tedious and unnecessary. In sum, their over-all effect 
reinforces themes already noted and creates unity for poems seem- 
ingly diverse by bonds of related imagery. For example, the asso- 
ciation of leaves of trees and leaves of grass occurs nineteen times; 
the apple tree or other fruit tree is mentioned twenty-six times; 
that a tree has spirit, has consciousness is repeated five times; an 
oak tree with moss is used four times, and an oak or live-oak eight 
times. The later poems deal with aging and death, which means 
an inevitable shift in emphasis to such tree imagery as: ‘You 
lingering sparse leaves of me on winter-nearing boughs, / And I 
some well shorn tree of field or orchard row.’ !4 

Whitman’s prose confirms his poetic practice and sometimes adds 
implications. The prefaces have some notable references to trees 
(particularly the 1855 and the 1876 prefaces), which concern two 
parts of his poetic program: first, the supreme importance of Nature 
as subject with trees as one of the favorite instances, and second, 
his concept of organic form in which again trees serve as a favorite 
analogy. The poet must be in rapport with a scene of the winter 
woods, must speak with the ‘ unimpeacheableness ’ of the sentiment 
of trees and on him must rise solid growths that offset the growth 
of pines and cedars. Whitman thought the growth of his structure 
in Leaves of Grass like the growth of a tree. The various editions, 
he says in the 1876 Preface, ‘ are ultimately to be considered as One 


Same work, p. 439: title and lines 1 and 2. See also same page, ‘ Not 
Meagre, Latent Boughs Alone.’ 
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in structure, and as mutually explanatory of each other—as the 
multiplex results, like a tree, of a series of successive growths, (yet 
from one central or seed-purport).’ In the same Preface he says 
of poetic style: ‘True, it may be architecture; but again it may 
be the forest wild-wood, or the best effects thereof, at twilight, the 
waving oaks and cedars in the wind, and the impalpabie odor.’ 1° 
In ‘A Backward Glance’ (Preface, 1888), Whitman looks over his 
poetic career to affirm again that his subject is a contemporary 
American personality from which as ‘the trunk and centre’ all 
must radiate.1® 

The most explicit tribute to trees is in Specimen Days, which 
he intended to be hints and data for a nature poem, not only as 
testimony to his love, but also because he wanted to warn the 
coming urban America that it might become thin and pale from 
lack of contact with ‘outdoor light and air and growths, farm- 
scenes, animals, fields, trees, birds, sun-warmth and free skies.’ 7 

Strangely enough those rambling reminiscences and notebook 
entries have a unity that depends on pervasive and linked imagery 
about woods and trees whether the subject is reminiscences about 
ancestors or memoranda of battles and hospital service. The emo- 
tional center of Whitman's ‘ pedigree-reminiscences ’ is a visit after 
forty years’ absence to the Whitman and Van Velsor homesteads and 
burial-plots. There one may find clues to the deepest emotional 
sources of Whitman’s symbols. ‘ Theres’ he writes, ‘was the new 
house (1810), the big oak a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
years old; there the well. . . . Near by, a stately grove of tall, 
vigorous black-walnuts, beautiful, Apollo-like. . . . On the other 
side of the road spread the famous apple orchard.’ 1% 

Next day he visited the Van Velsor grave-yard, ‘ the most signifi- 
cant depository of the dead that could be imagin’d, without the 
slightest help from art, but far ahead of it,’ on top of a hill with 
dense woods surrounding it. ‘The scene as I stood or sat, the 
delicate and wild odor of the woods, a slightly drizzling rain, the 
emotional atmosphere of the place, and the inferr’d reminiscences, 
were fitting accompaniments.’ 

In the war reminiscences a night battle in the woods at Chancel- 
lorsville is vividly described by contrasting the shots and yells, a 
forest fire, pungent-stifling smoke, the bleeding and the dead, with 
the moon shining full and clear, the grass, the rich-verdured trees 
and the impalpable perfume of the leaves. The Washington 
memoranda, while largely devoted to his experiences attending the 
wounded in hospitals, have a lyric description of the White House 
in the moonlight surrounded by winter-bare trees and of two 
hospitals set in the midst of noble trees. 


18 Same work, pp. 516, 521. 1° Same work, p. 530. 

177 ouise Pound, editor, Walt Whitman: Specimen Days, Democratic Vistas, 
and Other Prose (New York, 1935), pp. 256-257. 

18 Same work, p. 6. See also p. 140. 
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The center of the whole world is Whitman’s convalescence at 
Timber Creek, his retreat to ‘watery, shaded selitudes,’ ‘to the 
breast of the great silent savage all-acceptive Mother.’ He describes 
many of nature’s shows but above all the trees as in that section 
called ‘ The Lesson of a Tree.” 


How strong, vital, enduring! how dumbly eloquent! What suggestion 
of imperturbability and being, as against the human trait of mere 
seeming. Then the qualities, almost emotional, palpably artistic, heroic, 
of a tree; so innocent and harmless, yet so savage. It is, yet says nothing. 
How it rebukes by its tough and equable serenity all weathers, this 
gusty-temper’s little whiffet, man, that runs indoors at a mite of rain 
or snow. Science (or rather half-way science) scoffs at reminiscences 
of dryad and hamadryad, and of trees speaking. But if they don’t, 
they do as well as most speaking, writing, poetry, sermons—or rather 
they do a great deal better. I should say indeed that these old dryad- 
reminiscences are quite as true as any, and profounder than most 
reminiscences we get.'® 


Following this passage Whitman lists twenty-six kinds of trees 
that he knows, and of these the old oak that he often sits under is 
favored although a beech, a tulip tree, black walnuts and cedars 
are admired. ‘The depth of his feelings cannot be doubted when 
the half-paralyzed poet describes his self-devised therapy—wrestling 
with a tough oak sapling, for example, until he can feel ‘its young 
sap and virtue welling up out of the ground and tingling through 
me from crown to toe, like health’s wine.’ 2° Nor can one doubt the 
profound empathy embedded in such an image as that of the 
‘dead leaf, long frost-bound,’ that ‘ whirls from somewhere up aloft 
in one wild escaped freedom-spree in space and sunlight, and 
then dashes down to waters, which hold it closely and soon drown 
it out of sight.’*4 

After another section similar to the one above Whitman describes 
a ‘dream-trance’ in which his favorite trees promenaded before 
him ‘ very curiously’ and one leaned over to him to whisper: ‘ We 
do all this on the present occasion, exceptionally, just for you.’ 7? 

Thus Whitman embodied in trees conscious and unconscious 
patterns of meaning and feeling—childhood associations with home 
and parents, myth as with Greeks and Druids, symbols phallic and 
of comradeship, models of his organic theory of poetry, sources of 
inspiration and health. Yet the elegiac mood dominates as it 
should, for where in modern time is a more appropriate subject than 
that of Americans felling their primeval forest? 


1° Same work, p. 112. 
2°Same work, p. 123. See also pp. 129, 132. 
21 Same work, p. 125. 
24 Same work, p. 140. 
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LITERARY ECHOES IN WHITMAN'S ‘ PASSAGE TO INDIA’ 


HITMAN, who cautioned himself when first undertaking Leaves 
of Grass to make no overt references to other writers or their 
works, is obviously a treasure-trove of barely hidden allusions and 
literary references. Gay Wilson Allen and other writers on Whit- 
man have shown what poetic forage went into the nutriment of 
7 Whitman’s imagination before he produced his own characteristic 
ze work, It is true that whatever materials he imbibed he so radically 
changed in the process of assimilation that they become parts of 
himself. Yet the shape of the original materials upon which he fed 
still seems discernible to me, at least in certain spots. In ‘ Passage 
to India,’ there are at least three examples of this. This first is 
to be found in the line and a half which begin the second part 
of the opening section: 


: The Past—the dark unfathom’d retrospect! 
The teeming gulf... 


The echo here is of Shakespeare’s Tempest, in particular the line 
and a half from Prospero’s speech to Miranda in the opening act: 


| What seest thou else 
In the dark backward and ahysm of time? 


Both a_e speaking of time past; both see the past as ‘ dark.’ Shake- 
speare’s ‘backward’ is transmuted into Whitman’s retrospect (a 
Latinism in a self-schooled writer and no professed classicist, like 
Milton) , while his ‘abysm’ becomes Whitman’s unfathom’d and 
gulf. Whitman’s idea is the same, yet somehow different, and the 
expression is in every way worthy of standing beside that of Shake- 
spears (at his most felicitous) , in my opinion. 

; The second echo, though not so clearly traceable, is just as 
fs unmistakable to my ear, and it occurs in the second section of the 
poem: 


— 


O you temples fairer than lilies pour’d over by the rising sun! 

O you fables spurning the known, eluding the hold of the 
known, mounting to heaven! 

You lofty and dazzling towers, pinnacled, red as roses, burnish’d 
with gold! 


These lines occur directly after Whitman has made reference to ‘ the 
" deep diving bibles’ and ‘ the elder religions.’ It is the Bible indeed 
3 that his lines call to my mind, and more particularly the wild | 
enthusiasm (at times, almost frenetic) of the Song of Songs. I do | 
a not mean that I have lines at hand, as I had in Shakespeare’s case, 
which should prove the modern poet’s indebtedness. Rather, it is 
3 the feeling of Whitman’s lines, the Byzantine richness of their 
a imagery, which suggest to me their probable point of ultimate | 
origin. 
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Third and last of the references I detect occurs in a pair of lines 
in the final section of the poem: 


Have we not stood here like trees in the ground long enough? 
Have we not grovel’d here long enough, eating and drinking 
like mere brutes? 


This pair of lines actually points to two origins, one in Tennyson 
and one in Dante, both concerned with the character of Ulysses, 
the eternal adventurer and wanderer. The reference to Ulysses, 
incidentally, casts some light and may even provide a satisfactory 
key to the meaning of the poem. In Tennyson’s version, the people 
who rest content, complacent, servile, not fired by the adventurer’s 
and traveler’s zeal, seem to him ‘a savage race.’ And in Dante, in 
words that suggest Whitman even more directly, Ulysses (in the 
Carlyle-Wicksteed translation) says to his men, before they set off 
on their last fateful journey: ‘Consider your origin: ye were not 
formed to live like brutes, but to follow virtue and knowledge.’ 
It is interesting, too, that in both Tennyson and in Dante as in 
Whitman, the purpose of the protagonists is to sail beyond the 
sun and stars. —ennyson’s Ulysses says: 


my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 


Dante’s character calls on his men to ‘deny not, to this the brief 
vigil/ of your senses that remains, experience of the unpeopled 
world behind the Sun.’ In similar vein, the speaker in Whitman's 
poem ecstatically cries: 


O sun and moon and all you stars! Sirius and Jupiter! 
Passage to you! 


Brandeis University MILTON HINpbus 


WHITMAN AND MORALITY IN THE DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC 


r has always been the unique curse of the iconoclastic poet that 

he is not read for his poetry, but rather is condemned for the 
aberrancy of his art, his thought, or both. Just such a course as 
this has prevailed in the 106 year canon of Whitman criticism, 
both amateur and professional, with regard to the new morality, 
the physicality his poetry adduces. Believing as he did in the 
ultimate divinity of man and of the necessarily consequent glory 
of the human anatomy as well as of the mind and soul, it is both 
natural and necessary that his poetry of the people and of the new 
and vital America revel in this glory. Whitman, therefore, dealt 
overtly and with a religious veneration with the physical acts and 
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faculties of man, principally his sexuality, and it is this which has 
given rise to the persistent illusion that he had willingly sacrificed 
the faculties of mind and spirit to inseminate his ‘ base’ conception. 
It is this illusion which I wish to dispel in the hope that it will give 
us a clearer understanding of his thought and that it will enable 
us thereby to devote more willingly and energetically to the gleaning 
of the infinite riches of his art. 

The poet's opening inscription to Leaves of Grass, ‘One's Self 
I Sing,’ in its exaltation of ‘passion, pulse, and power,’ might 
serve as an interpretative key, or other keyhole, through which to 
view the house of art within. These three crucial terms might be 
analogous to the Platonic triad, the three parts of the human soul— 
appetite (passion), spirit (pulse), and reason (power) —and might 
thereby carry with them the analogous lesson of hierarchical self- 
control, the domination of the physical, the spirited and appetitic 
elements, by the rational. And there is considerable evidence in 
Whitman's Democratic Vistas, his prose ‘manual for democracy,’ 
that this was his intent. 

Democratic Vistas is, in fact, a Republic of Democracy, and as Mr 
Valente has pointed out in his introduction to the LLA edition, 
the form is akin to a Socratic dialogue in which the poet poses, 
ponders, and answers questions concerning the proper means and 
corresponding ends of the practical Utopia of American democracy. 
Unlike the Platonic Republic, the indiwidual and not the state is 
pre-eminent, and unlike the Platonic soul, the divine spirituality 
and not reason is supreme. But closely allied and more important 
are the affinities, and contrary to common misconception and most 
germane to the subject at hand, Whitman, like his classical counter- 
part, suffered recurring doubts concerning the capacity of the masses 
to rule themselves. Disillusioned with the malevolent consequences 
of a Cerberistic materialism, he reviled the resultant society as 
‘cankered, crude, superstitious, and rotten,’ and again like Plato 
he felt the need for a class of ‘ philosopher kings’ to both tutor and 
tether the masses. This, then, is the function of the literati, the 
new race of American poets—to impart to the masses the necessary 
spirituality that they may perhaps then be better equipped for 
autonomy. Thus, Whitman's democracy is not anarchy, but rather 


Democracy too is law, and of the strictest, amplest kind. Many 
suppose (and often in its own ranks the error), that it means a 
throwing aside of law and running riot. But, briefly, it is the superior 
law, not alone that of physical force, the body which, adding to, it 
supersedes with that of the spirit. Law is the unshakable order of 
the universe forever; and the law over all, and law of laws, is the law 
of successions; that of the superior law, in time gradually supplanting 
and overwhelming the inferior one. (While for myself, I would cheer- 
fully agree—first convenanting that the formative tendencies shall be 
administered in favor, or at least not against it, and that this reserva- 
tion be closely construed—that until the individual or community 
show due signs, or be so minor and fractional as not to endanger the 
State, the condition of authoritative tutelage may continue, and self- 
government must abide its time.) 
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So then Whitman does believe, like Plato, in the rightness and 
necessity of rational control, at least temporarily, of the masses, of 
the appetitic. Why then the apparent preoccupation in his poems 
with the ‘ mass’ virtues, the biological virtues of sex and physicality? 
Well, there is the ultimate faith in the masses that their divinity 
will be inevitably manifest, there is the quasi-religious adulation 
of birth and reproduction for its perpetuation of that divinity, and 
there is simply the exaltation of the physical as a significant and 
integral part of that same divine nature. But there is also something 
more, something that has perhaps been too long overlooked, and 
in the light of which we may hereafter view what is seemingly an 
over-emphasis of the physical at the possible expense of the rational 
as being largely a reaction, a compensation as it were, for the equally 
lamentable opposite extreme which existed. It is best expressed in 
Whitman’s own words. 


In our times, refinement and delicatesse are not only attended to 
sufficiently, but threatens to eat us up, like a cancer. Already, the 
democratic genius watches, ill-pleased, these tendencies. Provision for 
a little healthy rudeness, savage virtue, justification of what one has 
in one’s self, whatever it is, is demanded. Negative qualities, even 
deficiencies, would be a relief. With regard to the mental-educational 
part of our model, enlargement of intellect, stores of cephalic knowledge, 
etc., the concentration thitherward of all the customs of our age, 
especially in America, is so overweening and provides so fully for that 
part, that, important and necessary as it is, it really needs nothing 
from us here—except, indeed, a phrase of warning and restraint. 


Thus Whitman, as the progenitor of the race of sacerdotal poets he 
demands, in his poetry of the new democracy has paused but briefly 
at the houses of education and culture, not because they also are 
not castles, but because America had already paused there too long. 
Whitman’s morality, his poetic concern with the human physiog- 
nomy and with bodily functions, is both reverence and reaction; 
it is not a tyranny of the appetite. 

In peroration, I appeal again to the voice of the poct himself. 


There are still other standards, suggestions, for products of high litera- 
tures. That which really balances and conserves the social and political 
world is not so much legislation, police, treatises, and dread of punish- 
ment, as the latent eternal intuitional sense, in humanity, of fairness, 
manliness, decorum, etc. Indeed, this perennial regulation, control, 
and oversight, by self-suppliance, is sine qua non to democracy; and a 
highest, widest aim of democratic literature may well be to bring forth, 
cultivate, brace, and strengthen this sense, in individuals and society. 
A strong mastership of the general inferior self by the superior self, 
is to be aided, secured, indirectly, but surely by the literatus, in his 
works, shaping, for individual or aggregate democracy, a great passionate 
body, in and along with which goes a great masterful spirit. 


An artist is to be taken on his own terms. His art is not to be 
judged by its morality nor its morality by our own. But if we need 
a lesson from what we have just seen of Whitman, it is certainly 
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that he is doing more than inviting us to live; he is exhorting 
us to live well. It would be well for his accusers to consider this. 


WILLIAM A. FREEDMAN 
University of Florida 


WALT WHITMAN, BY GAY WILSON ALLEN: A REVIEW 


Walt Whitman. By Gay Wilson Allen. Evergreen Profile Book 19, 
New York: Grove Press, Inc. London: Evergreen Books Ltd., 1961. 
192 pp. 70 illus. $1.35. 


This is an excellent paperback Whitman. The illustrations were 
selected by Professor Allen from the Feinberg Collection with the 
aid of the New York Public Library, the Print Department of the 
Museum of the City of New York, and the New York University 
Library. 

The book is ‘intended primarily for the employment of the 
non-specialist,’ but Allen also states that he has ‘tried to include 
something for anyone interested in Whitman. Even the scholar 
may find some of the pictures enlightening.’ Several, including 
the one of Walt’s favorite sister, Hannah, and the Civil War photo- 
graph of his brother George, will be new to most students of Walt 
Whitman. There are many good photographs of the poet, his 
friends, Brooklyn, and Walt’s ‘ Mannahatta.’ 


Rich, hemm’d thick all around with 
sailships and steamships. 


We can saunter with Whitman past the first Bowery Theatre and 
along lower Broadway, on to Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street; 
see the old Broadway Theatre of 1850; look in on the Crystal Palace 
Exhition of 1853; or stand outside Castle Garden, and we are 
tempted to look for Walter Whitman among those present there 
in 1850, at Jenny Lind’s first appearance in America. 

The wartime hospitals and other government installations in 
Washington are open for public inspection, and even Whitman's 
membership certificate to the Christian Commission hangs on a wall 
in this little ‘ Picture-Gallery.’ While lilacs bloom in the dooryards, 
the funeral procession of President Lincoln passes through Wash- 
ington. The parade of Sheridan’s cavalry is in full review on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, ‘ their wide ranks stretching clear across the 
Avenue . . . superb-looking fellows, brown, spare, keen . . . no 
holiday soldiers’ (Specimen Days) . 

In other ‘ pictures’ (taken shortly after 26 March 1892), we see 
the citizens of Camden in line in front of the poet’s house on Mickle 
Street, waiting to pay their respects. In the parlor, we see the coffin 
covered with the flowers of early Spring. Afterwards, at Harleigh, 
we see the people outside the huge tent, and catch glimpses of 
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Colonel Robert Ingersoll delivering his oration. Finally, at Whit- 
man’s tomb, we see those who gathered there to say ‘So long!’ 
to the departed poet. 

Allen was right about the pictures in this book, but his bio- 
graphical study of Walt Whitman is also good. It is remarkably 
complete considering the size of the volume. Excerpts from Whit- 
man’s published poetry and prose are followed by a ‘ Chronology,’ 
and bibliographical check list of ‘ Editions,’ ‘ Uncollected Writings,’ 
‘Books about Whitman,’ and ‘Selected Articles.’ 

Because the author is a prominent Whitman scholar, it is sur- 
prising to find errors. Allen says distribution of the 1860 (Thayer 
& Eldridge) Leaves of Grass was halted by the bankruptcy of his 

ublishers ‘soon after the outbreak of war between The States.’ 
Thayer & Eldridge, however, announced their bankruptcy in a 
letter to Whitman, 5 December 1860, ‘ We go by the board tomorrow 
or next day’ (Detroit Exhibition Catalogue, 1955, Item no. 146). 
Walt delivered his 1879 lecture on Lincoln in New York—not in 
Philadelphia, as stated by Allen. But it becomes pedantic to find 
fault with this good little book. ‘Anyone interested in Whitman’ 
will be happy to learn that it is ‘real & available for a postoffice,’ 
as Ralph Waldo Emerson was also happy to learn about another 
paperback Whitman in 1855. 

Davin GOODALE 

San Jose, California 
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TRIAL LINES FOR THE i855 LEAVES? In the 1850s Whit- 
man was gathering material for a history of Brooklyn and wrote 
in a small notebook, ‘ Citizens took by mutual agreement from the 
Jamaica turnpike Co the charge and keeping of Fulton st from 
the ferry up to Sands street, and made side-walks and pavement.’ 
He kept this ‘ Brooklyniana’ note (now in the Feinberg Collec- 
tion) for a history never completed, attaching no importance what- 
ever to four cancelled lines which happened to be on the back of 
the page: ‘From the tips of his fingers / from the breath of his 
lungs / from the sparkle of his eyes, , from the odor of his body.’ 
Actually, these became the final lines for Section 39 of ‘Song of 
Myself’ of Leaves of Grass: 


They descend in new forms from the tips of his fingers, 
They are wafted with the odor of his body or breath, they fly out 
of the glance of his eyes. 


The approximate date of the MS and the similarity between the 
notebook lines and those in the published version, which first 
appeared in the 1855 Leaves of Grass, lead one to conclude that this 
fragment preserves a few of the extant trial lines for the original 
Leaves.—WiILLIAM White, Wayne State University. 
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